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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 



Department of the Interior, 


Sir: iWipost important factor in any school is the teacher. With 
able men*ahd women as teachers, well educated, well trained, and nos- 


Bureau of Education, 
Washington, September 1 , 191 4. 



school mhy Succeed regardless of all other conditions. Witty inca- 
pable men aifid* women of the weak and negative type as teachers, 
uncducatodv .untrained , with no professional knowledge, ‘unskilled, 
and having- no? adequate conception of the life the pupils arc to live 
and the woi& ^jfeuro tft do or of how the school should help toward 
cither, no scj^^R>wever housed, or equipped with whatever appa- 
ratus, I 10 we^J^^anized , or whatever its courses of. study on paper 
may be, can hope to do more than a small fraction of the good it 
should do. It may even do more harm than good. True of all 
schools, this is especially true of schools in the open country, villages, 
and small towns. Therefore, the preparation and efficiency of the 
teachers tin these schools are matters .of *the greatest significance 
to the welfare of the country. * - 
In order' to ascertain, as nearly as possible, the p’eparation of 
teachers now in the rural schools of the/country, the Bureau of Edu-" 
cation undertook a year and a half ago an investigation based on 55 
typical counties in different parts of the United States. This task- 
was assigned to Mr. Harold W. Foght, specialist in rural education. 
An inquiry was sent to 6^000 teachers. Practically 50 per cent of 
those replied. The accompanying manuscript is the result of Mr. 
Foght’s study of these replies. Since, in hny inquiry of this kind, 
the better prepared and more successful teachers reply more readily . 
than those less well prepared^and loss successful, it is quite certain 
that the actual average conditions are less favorable than this report 
seems to indicate. Of the 2,941 teachers replying, 4 per cent have 
had less than eight years of- elementary schooling, 45 per cent have 
completed four years of high-school work, 32;3 per cent have had 
no professional preparation, and, 3.2 per cent are normal-school 
graduates. Had all the 6,^00 teachers to whom the inquiry was sent 
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PREFACE. 


It is now generally concoded that our ruj-al schools shouhbbo based 
on principles broad enough to produce an agricultural citizensliip 
of highest ideals and filled witji a desire to live their lives in the open 
country, in the intensive cultivation of tho soil. This has called for 
a reorganization of the time-honored one- teacher school, now well 
under way in many sections of the country. In some localities, it is 
true, the small school will continue to be the only school for many 
years to come; but even in such places school work can be revitalized 
and redirected so as to answer more fully the needs of present-day 
agricultural life. 

The organization of the prevailing system of rural schools aims 
to provide, within reach of all pountry children, carefully graded 
elementary schools and a sufficient number of rural high schools* 
adapted to the particular needs* of the rural community, in order that 
people in the country may procure a broad farm culture and the 
fundamentals of a scientific agriculture without going away from 
home. Through this means the schools should be enabled to produce 
‘the trained leaderehip^roqUirod to put the rural population fully 
abreast of the many new problems in country life. Many factors 
enter into the problem of remaking the rural schools, such as well- 
prepared teachers, ^tisf&ctory unit of organization, close and intel- 
ligent supervision, and redirected course of study. Of these, none 
is more important than the first. 

It is certain that the trained leadership needed in rural districts 
can not be fully realized until a $£a ff of teachers, professionally 
trained, imbued with correct vision ah^real power, establish them- 
pelves.in the j-ural districts as permanent teachers and community 
builders. * * 

The teaching profession has recognized for Bomp time that rural 
teachers are not generally so well prepared as they should be to cope 
with the difficult problems confronting them. Indeed, special prepa- 
ration of rural teachers is a comparatively new thing in the-United 
States. Some educators still hold tl\at any teacher of reasonably 
good academic and professional preparation should bchtble to teach 
a good epuntry school. Thtemay be true enough so far as the uni- 
versal elements of an education are concerned; but rtf is quite another 
thing when it comes to rooting the school to the soil and making it 
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PREFACE. 


answer the needs of the community where it is maintained. We 
prepare teachers for kindergarten work, for English, for Latin, and 
for other subjects. Why not also for rural schools, whero the prob- 
lems are many apd increasingly complex? 

# Satisfactory data have long been lacking on which to base a cam- 
paign for better-prepared teachers. The purpose of the present 
study is to lend assistance in this direction. First, it seeks to ascer- 
tain the preparation and efficiency *of the sttuT of rural teachers now 
at work in tho schools; and, second, it aims to summarize and put 
into available form what tho normal schools, agricultural colleges, 
and other schools are doing for rural teacher training. 

The pursuit of tho study has not been without its difficulties. 

, Tho data Used in tho tables set forth in tho following pages are tho 
result of correspondence carried on with nearly (5,000 leachors living 
in all sections of tho country, and with alf tho regularly listed normal 
schools and agricultural colleges. The teachers addressed were not 
always prompt in making roply, and sometimes had to be followed 
up to other communities, because their schools had closod before 
they could be reached. As a result of this tho study has been drawn 
out over nearly a year and a half ; but in return it is felt that the data, 
though ’representing only a small fraction of the whole number of 
rural teachers of the country, are sufficiently accurate to answer the 
purpdse for which they are intended. 


H. W. F. 
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EFFICIENCY AND PREPARATION OF RURAL 
SCHOOLTEACHERS. 


I. EFFICIENCY OF RURAL TEACHERS NOW IN TIl6 

SCHOOLS. ' 

4 ' * 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


. The first section of the study is based on a simple questionnaire 
addressed, to nearly 0,000 teachers at work in the rural schools. It 
was deemed impractumble to communicate with all the large army of 
approximately 207,000 rural teachers in the field. Accordingly, a 
► careful selection of numbers was made, by counties, in each of the 48 
States, in such manner, as to make this typical of all the several 
geographical sections of the country, -with their own educational 
* characteristics and peculiarities. 

, The final comparative figures are not based on the educational 
status of individual States, but on that of the States by grand divi- 
sions of the country, viz, North Atlantic, South Atlantic, South Cen- 
tral, North* Central, and Western. It. would have been eminently 
unfair to have based the figures upon a ranking by States, since* it 
was necosrTry to limit the study to one or two typical counties 
each State. It is believed that under the group system of comparison, 
involving as it does a range of from 8 to 12 typical counties to each 
geographical division, the study is sufficiently intensive for the law 
- of averages to become effective. 

As a first stop of procedure, special collaborators of th^ Bureau of 
Education, residing in the different States, or the local State depart- 
ment of education, or both worl^ng together, selected for use in the 
investigation 3 to 5 counties typical of their particular States, The 
number of counties selected in this manner — 192 in &11— was further 
reduced to 55 before the correspondence began. These 55 counties 
. appeared U\ contain all the marked geographical and topographical 
peculiarities of the grand divisions that might .reasonably be expected 
to have iAftuerjCed the local educational development to be foun^l in 
the larger list of counties. ' For instance, the counties selected in the 
South Atlantic division represent every geographical variation; the 
' Atlantic coastal plain, the Piedmont, the great mountain valleys, 
aad the Appalachian belt are alf included. In similar manner the 
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• , richness or comparative poverty of the soi\ tnd population, whether 

agricultural, mining, lumbering, or stock raising, native or foreign, 
black or white, have all entered irto the final consideration. 

The questionnaires were filled in and returned by 2,941 of the per- 
il sons addressed, this being about 50 per cent of the total number on 
the lists. The resulting data were thereupon compiled and tested 
from other sources and tabulated, as will appear from a study of the 
following pages. Graphic charts have been added wherever it was 
deemed feasible. 

0 Table 1, fol^wing, summarizes all the data by States and grand 
^ divisions under captions based on the queries sent out. It shows that 
55 counties are included in the study, with a total of 2,941 teachers 
reporting. Of these, only 697, or a little over 25 per cent, are males. 

* * There are 529 men and women, or exactly 18 per cent of the whole 
* number, who are married. There are 1,937 teachers giving instruc- 


tion in eight grades or m6re, which means that fully 66 per cent of all 
the teachers have from 22 ^35 o$ more recitations daily. Veiy few 
teachers are provided with homes by the boards of education. Most 
of them bo aril and lodge in the district /where they teach, although 
526 report that they do not* reside iq the school community. The 
« length of teacher experience is a little more than 45 school months 
for each teacher, divided among 3.4 schools. The figures for acar- 
demic preparation show that? 1 17, or 4 per cent, of the teachers have 
-had lees than eight years of elementary school preparation; 950, or 
32.3 per cent, have had no professional preparation whatever; and 
only 20 teachers report attendance at schools making a specialty of 
preparing teachers for rural schools. 
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EFFICIENCY OF BUBAL SCHOOL ^TEACHERS. 
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' w "‘voys informal, on that is highly s.gnibeam. The 
M.h.l Liu-s represent Iho findings of the present hivestigul ,« u and 
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25.7 per cent. 



Men true h ora In rural coni muni! h ■■ 


Total nifii Uv»*hcrs-utb:iu .mil rur.il-auMr-li 

lo the unu i ritsui. 


Duomu l.-Uistrlbuil«m of moil losu-liors, by Kuogrjpuiul Oivi.ioiis. * 

•arc limited to rural teachers. The barred linos give the results as 
ascertained by the hederal Census for 1910, and include all teachers 
nn.il and urban. A comparison of the graphs discloses that i>5.7 per 
cent of tlie rural teachers of the. Uni tod States are men, wliile only l' 0 j,er 

cent of tins whole number 
of teachers for flio nation 
arc men. This is account- 
ed for by the compara- 
tively largo percentage of 
men teachers in rural 
communities in tlioSouth 
Atlantic and South Cen- 
tral States. The North 
Atlantic division has only 
13.7 per ccut^ of men 
teachers in rural commu- 
nities, whilo tho South 
Central <livisioJi bonds 
the list with 43.1 per 

COJVt. 

in'” , H Tf' C “‘ r ‘'' ■*“ 4 W08l " u 

Tld T l0j , ox l ,orio,1 “. aihoiiBh „ tow of Him.. reponiog 
piopiued, rnuturo touchora m thoroughly organized consoli-. 
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_1S , t EFFICIENCY OF IIURAL SCHOOL TEVCIIERS. 

* 

- d.tfeil schools and rural high schools. In the South Atlantic and 
South Central divisions the men are not only more numerous, 
lua their overage school tenure (diagram 8) h much longer. The 
average ago for all men teachers in these sections of tho country is 
also considerably higher than elsewhere, although their neat' .mic 
ayd professional training (diagrams 9 and 14) is much inferior. 

The general conclusion drawn from the iigurcs is that those sec- 
lions of the country which have offered young men the, greatest 
Gjjpmhunitks in variety of callings and occupations have tho 
smallest percentage of men teachers in the schools. Everything 
- * oho being equal, a section of the country .ought to bo considered 
fortunate in having a large proportion of men teachers in iis-schuols; 
r hut if it should prove that these men are in the schools d dully In- 
cause they can find nothing more remunerative to do elsewhere, 

ond it ions would he unfortunate, to suy the least. 

» * 

MAUItlED AND SINGLE TEACH KItS. 

Diagram d shows t he married rural, touchers in the United Suites 
is IS per cent of tho whole number of teachers. Tho North Central 
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fcfurrlcd leathers In rural rummunltiis. 


Imutm 3. — DtstrUnUtun uf in.urlud ludlora, by Kuu^nijtliicul tUvUm.s. 

4 

division has only 10 pel* cent, whilo tho South Central division has 
'J.s 7 percent. Clearly there is an in'timuto relation between the data 
for men teachers and for married teachers. Tho seel ions of the coun- 
try with the hugest number of men teachers have also the largest 
percentage of married teachers. The North Atlantic and WcMern 
divisions show ft considerahlc number of married women teacher*. 
In the former many of the women have reentered tho teaching profes- 
sion after lnurriugo, forced; apparently, by stress of circuuLslunecs.' 
In tho West tho disproportion in some places between tho number of 
males {indj females may explain tho comparatively large number of 
■ married women teachers there, most of whom remain in tho schools 
only a short timo after marriage. * ^ 
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Un mo rr led Teocherj 
62 Per Cent 


ONE-TEACIIER SCHOOLS AND MANY RECITATIONS. 

' r Th ®. r,gU, ' C3 s ho w that, 1,937 touchers, or nl.no* two-thirds of all 
cpoi ting, . teach eight or more grades cadi, and give dudy instruc- 
tio.i hi from -2 to 35 classes. This means that recitation periods 
avei age J to 13 minutes each— a very short time'in which to “hear” 

« v.en the simplest exercises. Many States require the teachers to 

I" V” 0 , il of Htud y- tends to- organize and par- 

tially guide the schools. Somo of the teachers ropo/tiim have suc- 
emled m reducing the largo number of classes in the daily program 
by "reorganizing tho . J 1 w 

school on the group 
plan i. e., combining 
the eight, grades into 
three or four groups — 
and by a system of alter- 
nation and correlation - 
of subjects. 

Of the schools report- 
ing, 937 report nioro 
than one teacher, 67 of 
these being viHago 
schools. Thcformerin- 
eludo childly consoli- 
dated graded schools 
and rural high schools of 
the new type. This re- 
organization of tho rural 
schools through centrali- 
zation ami consolidation seems to he the only solution of the me 
vai mg system of u burdensome number of classes pm' teacher. 

RESIDENCE OF TEACHERS. 

•tl.,° f Jl, ^ ° f 2 ’ 9 ‘ n teachcrs - on 'y' 73 Hvo in homes provided In 
, '! community, 2, -MS board and lodge in (he communis 
and o o spend tho school day only in the district, having their home 
tsewhere. I ,s evident tjiat a teacher who spends only six W 

um MA 1 ^ f ° r V ° * 111 tho ' VC0k in tlu ’ sc!k«, 1 com.mmijy will 1,1 

.unable to accomplish anything for community leadership HJ. 

labors are muted by tho four walls of tho schoolroom; ho Can neithei 
undeistand nor sympathize with extraneous interests. The teachers 
Ul ll '° community throughout the school week do bettor 
though many of theta arc. likely to have their sympathies ami S 
mtcrcsts in the village or city where they spend week ends. 0, 
the qfcher hand, the teacher who has a permanent home. .provide, 
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'ompuruttvo rnnnlmr.i of manlod and unratwrio, 
liuohon in rur..l nimmunltlrv. 
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ELEMENT AST SCHOOL PREPARATION. 


Diagram 9 discloses that 4 per cent of the teachers have less than 
eight years of schooling, i. e., they have completed less than the 
traditional elementary school. In some States, unfortunately, 
there is no academic standard of requirements aside from ability to 
pass an examination before a local county superintendent or other 
supervising official. As a result many half-taught young people, 
with little or no professional attainments, having but slight compre- 
hension of the needs of country life, hold places in the schools and 
kdep down the standards of efficiency. The North Central States 
have the best record in this respect, only 1 .2 per cent of the teachers 
reporting less than eight years in the elementary schools. Tho 
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Number of different schools taught. 

Average number of mouths in each school. 

Total number of months taught by each teacher. 


Diaoran 8. — Teacher experience by geographical divisions. 

South Central States, on the other hand, make the poorest showing, 
with 11.2 per cent. 

In order to grasp fully the startling inefficiency of many of tho 
teachers in an academic way, one needs only to take a glance at? a 
few of the letters received, two of which are reproduced below without 
alteratioq as to composition, spelling, thought, etc. The fifst was 
received from a young man in Florida wh^has been struggling upward 
and trying to make headway against almost insuperable <nfficulties. 
lie writes a. pathetic letter, that at the same time shows an amazing 
degree of unpreparedness for the task of his life-calling: 

I «pent 12 months In Rocky spring School when A child IQ years old 6 months in 
the Fla. Inst, when I was 19$ years o^Fhis is All I have ben except taking a cpreo 
through the mail . \ 
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P S. Please excuse this As my hand is a little hurt, I haven i any farther to help 
me. and I had to take care of a mother and grandmother all my life, Though I entend 
to be a man some day, If you can help me to success I will be very thankful and will 
do what ever is in my part are is required of me to do. 

This brief statement comes from a Georgia teacher, who has spent 
many years in the service; 

I am single, 64 years old and have taught 20 years. Moat of my trayning under a 
Govemeet. 8ome of my schools 6 months some 8 months. I allways give Good 
Results to my Patrons. I Teach all of the Grades to 7th. 

ACADEMIC PREPARATION ABOY& THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. f 

It is needless to say that every teacher, even in the poorest com- 
munities, should be able to ..write an intelligent letter, having due 

regard for thought, 
spelling, capitalization, 
etc. Yet surprisingly 
large numbers of the 
teachers made little bet- 
ter showing than the two 
quoted above. 

In general, no teacher 
should be permitted to 
teach in the schools who 
has not completed a 
high-school course or its 
equivalent. Without 
such preparation the 
teacher can not have the 
necessary reserve store 
of information to draw 
from as occasion may 
demand; he is in con- 
stant danger of ^ getting into ruts; aid his educational vision becomes 
hopelessly narrowed and indistinct. 

The investigation shows that 1,343, or 45 per cent, of the teachers 
have completed a four-year high-school course. Of the rest, 943 have 
spent some time in high-echool attendance, 99 have completed full 
courses at normal schools, and 671 have had partial courses in these 
schools. Finally, 1 S3 have cbmpleted full university or college 
^courses, leading to bachelors* degrees, and 289 have taken partial 
^courses. ^ ^ 

^Th<$e figures are encouraging. s Moreover, reoent school legislation 
certification, would indicate that academic minimum 
re ireoienttf f are being uniformly raised. Very soon, probably, 
most of the^tate will have get their standard at a four-year high- 
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school minimum . Many States have already attained this desid- 
eratum, and others are striving toward it step by step. 

PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS. 

Diagram 12 shows the startling fact that 950 of the teachers, or. 
about 3_.3 per cent, hav6 had no professional preparation whatevef 
for their work. This poor showing is in spite of the fact that the 
term '/professional preparation” has been interpreted in the present 


[Each dot represent* 10 or & friction of 10 teachers.] 
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Piaqxah 11— Academic preparation of rural teachers above the elementary school. 


study in a most liberal way. Under this head have been included not 
A only regular courses in normal schools, schools of education in col- 
leges and universities, professional courses in agricultural colleges, 
and high-school training courses, but also summer courses and other 
short courses in. reputable institutions. Short-time teachers’ in- 
stitutes and Bupierficial review courses only have been excluded from 
the coupt. 

The Western States stand first, *ith only 22^9 per cent, not profes- 
sionally prepared. The North-Central States^ome next, with 24.5 
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per cent. The South Atlantio and South Central States show, 
respectively, 39.6 per cent and 42.9 per cent. 

WHERE THE PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION WAS ATTAINED. 

^ Out of the total 2,941 teachers, 96 have- complete normal school 
courses to their credit, and 82 others have taken partial courses 

U KITED 8TAT1S,, 

Western 

North Central 
North Atlantic 
South Atlantic 
South Central 

Hiving no professional preparation. 

D la or ah 12, — Professional preparation of rural teach are, by geographical divisions. 
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in normal schools. This shows conclusively that the normal 
schools have in the past supplied surprisingly few professionally pre- 
pared rural teachers from their regular courses. Large numbers of 

rural teachers have 
been attending these 
schools for special suih- 
. mer courses, however, 
and, as will appear 
below j many of the nor- 
mal schools are juA 
^ beginning to organize 
special departments for 
rural teachers. 

Professional courses 
in schools of education 
in colleges and univer- 
sities have been com- 
pleted by 73 teachers. 
Only 8 have pursued 
full pedagogical 
courses in agricultural 
colleges, and 27 have 
taken partial courses, 
gA‘'Urger number are graduates from * high-school teacher-train- 
ftmg , courses and ^ county training courses— 202 report gradu- 
^tion~from the former, ^ y&tyority of these being from. New 
Y ortf,* Micliigan]^tli^ . and an d, 46J have ■ 
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attended the latter, which include the Wisconsin county training 
schools and a number of minor training schools organized by State 
authority, 'such as the Nebraska junior normal schools with special 
departments organized exclusi\*fly for the preparation of rural 
teachers. 

From the foregoing it is evident that the greatest weakness of the 
rural teachers now in the service is their professional unpreparedness. 
One-third of all of them have no professional basis on which to build 
or specific knowledge, of the science and art of teaching. Yet every 
teacher, from the rural school to the college, should be required to 
know something about psychology and child Btudy, philosophy of 
education, history of education, methods of teaching, school manage- 
ment and methods, etc., before beginning his work. 


II. SOME OF THE THINGS NEEDED TO PROFESSIONALIZE 
RURAL TEACHING. 

' INTIMATE RELATION OF SALARIES AND PREPARATION. 

Public-school teachers in the United States receive an average 
annual salary of 1485. Rural-school teachers instruct the children 
of 53,7 per cent of the entire population, but get as their share only 
45.5 per cent of the total amount spent for salaries. Their average 
annual salary is, accordingly, considerably less than the amount 
r above stated. Artisans, domestics, and common laborers receive 
better wages than do these teachers. 

In a general way, the amount of salary received by tho teacher is a 
measure (1) of his efficiency and (2) of the value in which his services 
are held by the community. The first point may properly be quali- 
fied by the statement that a teacher’s income is scarcely to be meas- 
ured in dollars and cents alone. His pecuniary earnings come in the ** 
form of salary, not wages. In addition to the money received, many 
real satisfactions of ah altruistic nature should be taken into con^ 
alteration. It is undeniable, however, that the Nation has placed a 
low valuation on the teacher’s services, with the result t^at it has to 
be satisfied with mediocre teaching, 

| European, schools are generally more thorough than those in the 
United States and pay better salaries. The roason lies (1) in higher 
professional requirements and (2) in /stronger popular apprecia- 
' tion of the teacher’s services and calling. Some educators insist that » 

■v salaries must be increased first, otherwise the most capable among 
^.pbr young men and women will refuse to spend their time and money' 

I* on a more thoroughgoing preparation th#m that in which they are * 
investing.* Others^ again, hold that the professional require- 
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jnents must be raised first, or salaries are sure to continue as low 
as now. 

In any event it is a noticeable fact that scores of teachers equipped 
with satisfactory academic and professional preparation go into 
country communities and build up the schools and reorganize com- 
munity interests so satisfactorily that the v ' become practically 
indispensable to the communities. Such co.umunities in turn 
repeatedly increase the teachers’ salaries, keeping s«ep with the value 
of the teachers’ services. In other words, much depend^ on, the 
individual teacher s ability; in the long run, he is quite sure to receive 
what he is -worth. What is needed rrfbre than anything else in the 
United States at this tune is thoroughly to professionalize rural 
teaching. 

8TEPS TOWARD PROFESSIONAL STABILITY. 

■The change from amateur to professional teaching may be hastened^ 
in several ways: (1) Salaries should be increased enough so a teacher 
with family may live on his income without worrying how to^make 
ends meet. Provision should also be made, by legal enactment, for 
a liberal sliding-scale salary, allowing the toucher’s income to increase 
'\in direct ratio to length of service in the same community. This is- 
only fair, since teachers of the right sort will unquestionably grow in 
value to the community year by year. (2) The entire school plant 
should be reconstructed to answer present heeds and be attractive 
and sanitary. This would be another inducement for the teacher to 
spend his best years in the open country. (3) The community^ 
should be obliged by legal enactment erect a teacher’s cottage" 
dose by the modem school building and preferabl^upon the same 
grounds.' (4) Teachers college©, normal schobls, /and other schools 
with teacher-training classes should be encouraged to organize dis- 
tinct departments in rural life and rural teaching, from which to 
draw teachers prepared* and willing to undertake work in the new 
farm schools. 

THE IDEAL SCHOOL PLANT. 


The small one-teacher school has proved itself generally unable to * 
meet the needs of present agricultural demand^. It was organized as 
a pioneer school and as such filled its place admirably. ■ Scientific 
agriculture demands a school which not only teaches the general 
fundamentals of an education but its practical phases as well. This 
work can not be doj|6 in the old school plant and by the one teacher, 
at least not satisfactorily. As a result of tho change, a movement has 
for some time been Bpreading across the continent which contem- 
plates tfce consolidation of the many Btnall schools into a few centrally 
located gradedf armors’ schools. . Theso schools usually offer an 
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* eight-year elementary school course, and from two to four years of 
high-school work. 

The ideal consolidated school is organized preferably in the open 
country or on the edge of a rural-minded village. In architecture it 
is as modern as the best town school. The children's health ir con- 
sidered in the sanitary arrangements. Proper lighting, correct 
heating and ventiiation, flowing water, and indoor toilets are all 
given careful consideration. There i9 provision for agricultural and 
general science laboratories. The assembly hall is arranged with a 
view to using it for all kinds of community gatherings. 

The course of study continues to give the universal elements of 
education first place, as in the past; but it gives, ip addition, a new 
emphasis to local community needs. Nature study, agriculture, 
domestic science, manual training, music, and even art are finding 
prominent place in the day’s work, while all the old subjects aro 
taking on more and more of a "farm flavor.” The fundamental 
principles remain the same, but tho local application is directed to 
the needs of tho agricultural community. ♦ 

All the school work is net done indoors, however. The school is 
set in a largo outdoor laboratory. This should never bo loss than 
five acres. Many schools have grounds and experimental plats 
ranging from 20 A o 65 acres. Hero is room for play and athletic 
grounds, for parking, individual gardens, experimental plats, and 
larger fields and orchards. It stands to pr^of that the most practical ' 
schools of this kind, so far as local application is concerned, give tho 
most thoroughgoing instruction in the general cultural elements, 
language, literaturo, history, etc. It is quite feasible to combine tho 
education of the great out of floors with indoor study so as to bring 
- about a satisfactory coordination of head, heart, and hand. 

TOE HOLLO CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL, AN ILLUSTRATION TO THE POINT. 

One of several thousand such schools is iifc/Paw Paw Township, 
Do Kalb CJounty, 111. * • 

The school i9 placed in a working laboratory of 26 acres. This is 
laid off as ornamental parking, with shrubbery and troes, playgrounds, 
and athletic field, individual gardens, experimental plats, and school 
fields. The main building is an attractive two-story and basement 
brick and terra-cotta structure, which was built and equipped at a 
cost of $30,000. It has every convenience that can be found in a 
City school. A pressure-tank system provides flowing water in 
abundance, thereby making it practicable to have ihdoor toilets, 
baths, drinking fountains, etc. ' The school is steam heated, and 
lighted with gas generated on the pre’mises. 

The school is in charge of six professionally-prepared teachere. It 
offers a well-organized course of work for the eight grades, and a 
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strong four-year high-school course. The laboratory equipment for 
physics, chemistry, and agriculture is very complete. Worthy, also, t 
is the school library of 1 ,500 bound volumes and many pamphlets. 

This community has recognized the valued the teacher as a factor 
in permanent community life by erecting, on the campus, a beautiful 
modern home, at a cost of $6,000. The home is directed by a house- 
keeper, who has full charge of boarding and lodging*: the teachers, 
none of whom happens to be married. AH modern conveniences are 
provided. The teachers of the school wore unanimous in their 'state- 
ment that they much prefer life in the Rollo community to teaching — 
as several had formerly done — in the towiftchools. 

The Rollo School enrolls a large number of sturdy farm youth, 
such as are seldom found in tho one-teacher schools nearby. This 
alone speaks volumes for consolidation. These children are well 
organized in their play life, having their baseball, basket ball, and 
tennis teams. A thriving athletic association has charge of all 
these activities. 

Tho entire student body is organized as an active Literary. Society. 
Sixty of tho students have ^organized an Audubon Society, for the 
Btudy and protection of birds. The home is brought into closest 
touch with the school by means of granting credits fthr home work. 

At the close, of each week the parents hand in industrial cards, which 
state the amount and nature of children's home work. School 
credits are granted for a ! t worthy work of this kind. Three, things 
are stressed* by the school: (1) home work, (2) regularity of school • 
attendance, and (3) High grade of class work. 

The school does not limit its activities to the school premises. 
Neighborhood orchards are pruned and sprayed by the advanced 
pupils. Milk cows are tested for tuberculosis. So successful has .• 
the senior agriculture class been in its^work of assisting the stock 
feeders of Paw Paw Township, that many of those have the agriculture 
teacher and his class “top off” the fattening steers during the last - 
week or so before marketing. This and much similar work has 
becorde part of tho regular routine, and has made the school indis- 
pensal^o in the new agricultural evolution. 

To have part in the activities of such a school is an inspiration in 
itself. Instead of the customary round of 25 or # 36 classes daily, 
there is a carefully arranged program of few classes. The very force 
of numbers adds to the social attractiveness of the school. An 
abundance of social-center interests will keep the teachers contented 
and happy in their work. Such schools are beginning to help pro- 
fessionalize rural teachers by offering abtfndant inducements for 
thorough preparation and » continued improvement. 


yM 





TEACHERS^ H0ME8 AND MEN TEAOHiiRS. . 

Probably the greatest service of the consolidated school to the 
teaching profession is that it extends opportunities to men teachers 
to reenter the schools. 

Every rural school in Denmark, to cite a European illustration, 
provides the teacher with a comfortable home, a well-planned garden, 
and sometimes with larger tracts of land. The natural result is that 
the schools are taught by professional teachers of long tenure in the 
same community, four out of five being men, most of them married ^ 
and rearing families. The welT-equipped consolidated schools are 
beginning to accomplish exactly this same thing for the United States. 

Teachers' cottages should be erected in connection with all consoli- 
dated schools— and, fof that matter, in connection with all rural 
schools. The principal, at least, should be paid by the year, and 
should be held responsible for the school plant 12 months out of the 
year. This will make for permanency and stability in school affairs. 
Moreover, the cottage should be supplied with land for a good garden 
to provide house needs with fruit and vegetables. The fields and 
plats should be under the principal's care all the time, including the 
summer months, and whatever not profits might accrue should be 
considered part of the teacher's income over and above the stipu- 
lated annual salary. p . 


* m. WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING FOR RURAL- 
TEACHER PREPARATION, * 

t * * 

* GENERAL STATEMENT. 

A study of the distribution of rural-teacher training by schools is 
set forth^ above, in Table 2. According to this table, 178 teachers 
report complete or partial courses in normal schools, 175 report 
similar work in schools of education in colleges and universities, 35 
| 1 have taken long or short courses in agricultural colleges, 659 have 
s completed professional courses in secondary schools, and 868 have 
attended special' summer-school courses for rural teachers in a variety 
| of schools. 

The largest immediate supply of rural teachers comes from the 
i training departments of the high schools in many States; next in 
! point of numbers stand the normal schools; then schools of education 
in, colleges and universities; finally come the agricultural colleges, 
with a comparatively small number of students in long and short 
courses. 

- The. following pages are devoted chiefly to a discussion of special 
: departments and distinctive courses for rural teachers organized in 

■A - ** : f . . * ■ . - • I 
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the normal schools and agricultural colleges, and to the rapidly \ 
changing policy of these schools toward rural- teacher training. 
Schools of education in collqgesand universities are left out of 'con- 
sideration, since they do not, as a rule, offer specialized courses. for 
rural teachers. High -school training classes and county training 
schools likewise are passed over, as they have already been treated 
fully in a recent publication of the Bureau of Education, and a dis- 
^ cuSsion of them here would be superfluous. 1 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

I * . 

I Out of 121 normal schools reporting, 36 have distinct departments § 

]/ , for rural teachers; 19 others offer special courses, although not 
1 • equipped with distinct departments; 28 offer instruction in some 
subjects forVural teachers separate from the general courses; while 
41 schools make no special provision for rural teacher^ whatever. : 
It is a very suggestive fact that 57 normal schools are, equipped to 
give instruction in agriculture. Some of the schools have large school 
farms, or make use of portions of the school grounds for agricultural j 
experiment purposes through gardening or experiment plats. The 
1 ' rural-school departments in maqy of the normal schools are reaching 
the rural population by means of an active extension service, through 
club work, rural-life conferences, rural surveys, and in other ways. 

A few of the schools report model rural schools erected .upon their 
1 grounds, while others utilize one oi* more of the near-by rural schools 

for practice teaching. 

i Trmtnlxic OoartM for Ran] Teuton, Bulletin 191S, No. 3. 
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Arm' u uk or the normal schools governed bt public sentiment. 

The normal schools should, theoretically at least, be able to prepare 
teachers for all kinds of schools. Practically, hoVever, they have 
not always been able to do so. The demand for trained teachers in 
the city and village schools has in most secWfes of the country been 
so great as to absorb all the energies of the schools, leaving little or 
no time to consider the needs of rural communities. Certain geo- 
graphical sections of the country, notably the North Atlantic division,* 
- have now little genuine agricultural life. Here, naturally enough, 
the normal schools do not devote much of their time to rural teachers. 
In .such agricultural sections as the North Central and South Central 
divisions, on the other hand, rural teachers are in the majority. Now 
that educational ideals are Undergoing greatfchanges in these sections 
of the qoudtry, it is reasonable to expect that the normal schools will 
be prompt to respond to the new needs. These schools have always 
been ready to adapt themselves to prevailing conditions. In a 
sense they are so near to public thought all the time as to be “more 
nearly to-day an actual exponent of public sentiment than any other 
; public institution of equivalent magnitude/^ * The best evidence of 
this is that the normal schools situated in the agricultural sections of 
the country are at this time straining every energy to be’W greatest 
assistance in rural teacher preparation. 


ORGANIZATION OP DISTINCT DEPARTMENTS FOR TH^ PREPARATION OP RURAL 
* TEACHERS. 

Correspondence with normal-school presidents and other leaders 
in the schools has developed the fact that these men have begun 
.to see clearly the need of a f specialized preparation for<rural teach- 
ing. The first step in answer to the new demands is usuhUy to offer 
a special course for students desiring it. The class work of the 
rural courses is often in charge" of the regular instructors of the pro- 
fessional department in . the school who have had little particular 
preparation for rural-life phases of educational work; consequently, 
the special courses are not always satisfactory in results and not 
much sought after by the students of the school. 

- More satisfactory results are apparent where Hhe normal schools 
have organized distinct departments in this field. The plan usually 
followed is to place a carefully prepared rural school-expert at the , 
head of the. department. Other assistants are added from time to 
time as the development of the department may require. The plan 
of the organization is to group the school subjects around, a study of 
. f ^.the problems .of rural 4ife, including rural sociology and rural eco- 
g\*nomics, Much emphasis is placed on rural-school methods ofTeach- 
feipg apd rural-school management. Preferably, there is a model Aral 
I^ Bchpql connected with the' department and under its direction. The 
pi ia t further, for the department to extend its services to the 






The rural-school department in the State normal school at KirksviB^ 
Mo., as an illustration of this development. — In this school a professor 
of rural education, who has made a careful study of rural-life con- 
ditions, devotes all his time to the work of the department. Ho has 
personal charge of the more important classes and supervises the 
activities of the model Bchool and the field work. 'The latter is in 
immediate charge of a school-oxton9ioy expert who carries the 
activities of the department into the country communities through 
lecture courses and informal meetings with the patrons. Possibly 
hi9 .most important work is tp aid beginning teachers to » become 
adjusted to their new environment and to select the right teacher^or 
/ the right place. The model rural school/which is only “a stone's^ 
throw*' |rom the rural department classrooms, is constantly in use as 
a practice school by the' student teachers and also as a- place where 
model /© ssons of all kinds are studied. Finally, it is used as a model 
- to study the best and latest in 'rural-school architecture. 

The rural-school department of the Kirksville normal school has 
offered a 3-year course of study since l&ll. A very -large propor- 
* ' tion of the students of the school take this work, since fully 50 

per cent of them are to teach in rural communities. At the present 
* time an additional advanced 4-year course is planned for strong 
teachers who desire to prepare themselves for leading positions in 
‘ the consolidated schools and rural high schools, as also for teachers 
who wish to take charge of rural teacher-training departments in 
high schools. The 3-year course covers 9 terms of 3 months each, 
making in all 27 months. The studies are as follows: 

i Terms. Unite. 

T Grammar and composition 3 1 


Literature, with composition 3 1 

Farm accounts and stdvanced practical arithmetic 3 1 

'Algebra through quadratics . 3 1 ‘ 

American history ~ 3 1 

. Civics, 2 terms; sanitation, 1 term 3 1 

Agriculture 3 1 

General and commercial geography . 2 ] 

• Manual arts, fine arts, writing, reading, vocal music, physical educa- 
tion, at least one terra each (1 hour a'day) ’ .• . 6 1 


Rural-school management, rural-school methods, rural t sociology, one 

terra each 3 1 

Electives. . 

12 

NoTK.-4Itgh*6chool graduates who seek the rural State certificate must take not only the three terms in 
rural school pedagogy, but they most take some review courses tn grammar, com posit km, arithmetic, and 
Avnertcan history at least. They must also offer the one unit (1 hour daily) in fine arts, manual arts 
and other drills. 



Courses offered by mralrschool departments in other normal schools.— 
There is little apparent difference in the organization of , the courses 
of study offered by the normal schools equipped .with rural-school. 
r departments and the schools offering only speciabrurai-school courses: 


rather, in the greater final effectiveness of the work of the schools 
with fully equipped departments. The chief business of theso is to 
prepare teachers who fire willing to go into rural leadership work and 
to aid and encourage these teachers in solving their difficult problems. 

It.is unnecessary to give a detailed description of many of the 36 
rural-school dejwinments now in operation; 2 other cases will suffice. 

(f) The Central State Normal School , Mount Pleasant , Mjett* T5o- 
gan offering courses for the training of rural teachers as^far back 
as 1895, and has recently been designated by»the Michigan Soard of 
• Education as tho special training School for teachers of agriculture. 
To this end, a fine $100,000 building was recently ercctect*&nd a farm 
purchased for experimental purposes. Three <iistinct courses for 
Restraining of rural teachers are offered. Course I is equivalent to 
the first two years of a standard 4-year high school; Course ILis 
equivalent to the third and fourth years of a standard high school; 
while Courso III is intended for high-school graduates, or those who 
fiqish Course II. Tho work of the advanced courso is 'as foHows : 

(o) Professional work ; . Weoks 

Psychology \ 2-i 

Pedagogy • ^ 12 

Teaching } " 24 

Teacha^®)uraos ; go 

{1) Required d^^mic work: 

• Blackboard sketching 22 

General agricultitfe 12 

Music, manual arts, or domestic science 12 

Rural sociology - 12 

Physical education ; 3 g 

. Public speaking * i 2 

This course is the same as the graded course offered by the normal, 
school, and the certificate is good in any city, village, or country 
district in Michigan. 

{2) The State Normal School at Bellingham, Wash, offers .three 
regular courses for rural teachers, each two years in length. The 
prerequisites for these courses are, respectively, 2, 3, and 4 years of 
high-school work, and graduates are entitled to two-year, three-year, 
and five-year certificates. The advanced course is as follows: 


JUNIOR TKAB. 

First semester. 

Credits. 

Psychology.... 34 

/ Observation 24 

English ^ 2$ 

Arithmetic : . 24 

-Music, j 2 

& ... Teaching?'. 2J 

^ ' J Drawing * . . .* % 


Second semester. ' 

<* Credits. 

Expression 2 

Hur^l-school methods 6 

Agriculture *. # 

Rural-school sociology. 1 

Manual training." . . . . 2 

Teaching ; 24 

Gymnasium 1 

Home economics. * A , 2 





SENIOR TEAR. 

First semester. Second semester. 


Credits. 


Credit*. 


English 3 

History of education 4 

History and method 2 

Teaching artd education 5 

Electives 4 

Physical training method 1 


Sociology or political economy 4 

Philosophy of education 4 

Humane education 1 

Sex and moral hygiene. . . : 1 

Teaching and education 5 

Electives 5 


20 


20 


Outline of special work offered . — The following courses are open to 
all students who are eligible to enter the school in any of the usual, 
courses. In no case are students recommended for rural-school work: 
who are under 19 years of age. 


Rural-school meUuxU: This course ie offered in both semesters. 'The course deals 
with the organization of the nflal -school curriculum, based upon the State course of 
study. S pecial emphasis is placed upon the “What” and tl How" of the redirected work 
for rural schools. Such subjects as English, arithmetic, geography, nature study, snd ! 
agriculture are taken up. The theory of presenting the subject matter is followed | 
with observation of classroom practice. 

Rural-school management: Much emphasis is laid upon proposed school improvement 
in this course. This involves a study of school administration and organization, rural- 
school supervision, daily programs, records, preparation of the teacher, th6 new school 
plant, hygienic conditions, hot lunch, playgrounds, school and home gardens^con- 
solidation, as well as the redirected course of study. . « 

Rural sociology: This course is arranged for advanced students. The work divides 
itself into three divisions: Conditions. and needs of country life, rural industrial prob- 
lems, and rural social problems. It is aimed to give the facts &nd conditions of country 
life a broad sociological interpretation. Particular emphasis is placed upon the social 
and educational betterment of rural communities, and the teacher T s -relation to the 
community. Investigations and reports are made by the class. 

Rural-shhool observation * The work in this division includes observation of classes 
in all grades Of the training school; also special observation in rural schools. «It con- 
sists, of the observation of illustrated lessons taught by the various teachers of the 
training school and the £gular teacher in the rural school, followed by a criticism and 
discussion of the method^ involved; also o&crvation of the children at work in the 
training school and in the rural schools. Some of the topics considered are the phys 1 
^ ical and mental development of the children, habit formation, individual differences 
of children, the planning of the lesion, illustrative material, seat work, and play 
supervision. ^ 

All of this work Is discussed with special reference to the conditions and problems 
th*e rural school. 

Rural-school lunches: This course is designed especially for students wbp are : 
planning to teach in rural schools. The work is baaed upon the four food principles, 
their composition and nutritive value. Special attention is given to suitable combi-. , 
nations and the preparation of each, as beet suited to the needs of school children. 
Demonstration lunches will bo given to the pupils of the training school. • 

] ACTIVITIES PECULIAR TO THESE RURAL-SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS. , * 0 



By reason of a definite organization, the rural-school departments 
in the normal schools have been able to do exceptionally ^prough^ 
m ; thesubjeot8wWch’COricer^d do 
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life. Many of these departments have successfully projected the 
school into farm life by means of extension courses, club work, and 
social-center activities. ■ An enumeration 1 of some of these activities 
is made below to illustrate this point: 

State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis.—' The school holds each 
year a farmers’, homemakers’, and rural-school teachers’ conference. 
There have been three such meetings. The first wa? small, the second 
larger, and at the third there were 400 people present. During the 
time of these meetings the neighboring schools are closed, and the 
teachers bring the children to the normal school. There are children’s 
programs, consisting of games, folk dancing, visiting of classes in the 
- normal- schools, etc., and general sessions for men and women from 
the farm. The teachers also have special programs. The county 
superintendent cooperates with the normal school prior to the annual 
meeting by'holding a number of local rallies to arouse interest in the 
centrtil meeting. 

State Normal School, Peru, Nebr. — The special subjects offered in 
the rural-school department are methods classes in agriculture, home 
economics, manual training, rural economics, and rural sociology. 
In the manual-training course the student teachers are taught how to 
use the hammer, plane, saw, square, and vise. The students make 
their own workbenches and a large.number of utensils and other things, 
which they are expected to use or teach in the rural schools. No more 
valuable work is done in this department than to provide special 
instruction in playground supervision for rural schools. The student 
teachers are taught the activities that can besJ^Se utilized to improve 
and develop rural children physically and socially. The teachers who 
go from this department introduce new recreational activities in the * 
communities where they teach. To this end they receive instruction 
in plays, games, and folk dancing. 

, Winihrop Normal College, Rock MU, S. 0.— The school has on its 
campus 499 school gardens and many experimental plats. On the 
school farm of 144 acres, three-fourths mile distant, there are, among 
other equipment, a modem dairy of 80 cows, a large poultry plant, 
numerous experimental plats, and bam lots aniens containing 200 
oalves and the same number of hogs. Aside frdE the regular course 
for rural teachers, this school has what it calls “the rural-life degree 
course.” Teachers who go out from Winthrop Normal College are 
remarkably well equipped for the tasks of socializing rural community 

State ' Normal School, Lewiston, Idaho, — The rural department 
emphasizes, first, the general subjects of school, administration and 
sociology , practice of teaching, school management, antf classrdom 
; methods; secorid, Speoial applications of these subjects* such as rural- 
school' management, rural sociology, and practioe toachmg in "the 
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rural practice third, vocational subjects, including agricul- 

ture, manual arts, cooking, sowing,- etc.; fourth, physical education, 
including sanitation, health, and playground theory and practice. 

Stale Normal School , Natchitoches , La . — Tbe rural-school depart- • 
ment of this institution emphasizes the following points: First, a 
broad course covering the various phases of rural problems — indus- 
trial, social, and educational ; second, a clear grasp of the social status 
and "the changes necessary to alleviate present rural-life conditions; 
third, a confidence and determination in one’s purpose to better rural 
conditions. The rural-training course includes general agriculture, 
animal husbandry and dairying, farm arithmetic, shopwork, rural 
economics, and rural-school organization. The institution makes 
iberal uso of school gardens, experimental plat?, and club work — 
including under the latter, head tomato clubs and clubs organized to 
improved®® breeds of pigs and poultry. > 

* Many^otner normal schools with organized nlral- 3 chool depart- 
ments or with spocial courses for rural teachers are doihg notable work 
in reaching country people. The Western State Nonnal School, at 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has its “^nnu&l Rural Progress Day,” on which 
occasion many hundred rural* life workers are the guests of the school, 
listen to addresses by specialists, and take part in round-table discus- 
sions; the Western Illinois Normal University, at Normal, 111., holds 
each year a remarkably well-attended “ Illinois Rural Life Confer- 
the Missouri State Normal School, at Kirks ville, holds an 


once 


“Annual Missouri Rural Life Conference and Stock Show” on its. 
campus; the State Normal School at Chico, Cal., earrios on interesting 
and important extension work in organizing parent-teacher associa- 
tions and social-center clubs, and providing rural schools with shrubs 
and trees from its own nursery; and the State Teachers’ College at 
Cedar Falls,. Iowa, is carrying to rural districts a remarkably well 
organized course of extension lectures. 

THE NORMAL SCHOOLS AND PREPARATION OF TEACHERS IN AGRICULTURE. 

* 

Many States have recently ma^e the study of agriculture in the 
public schools compulsory, and most of them require teachers of 
rural and village schools to pass an examination in this subject before 
granting certificates to teacn. Much of fcho early agriculture teach- 
ing has’, for good reasons, been poqr and limited to textbook work. 
This was because the teacher had had little opportunity to make 
proper preparation, and the schools offering such courses to teachers 
were limited in their equipment. One of the most remarkable 
adaptations to hew needs in the normal schools is seen in the organiza- 
tion of sfrong departments in agriculture and household economics; 
5$ of the normal schools reporting .have distinct courses for -teachers, 
hi agriculture. In most of the schools the departments are in charge 7 
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(ff oiuvor moro experts with liberal agricultural college training.. Tho 
. departments have, as a rule, su f Ticicii 1-ly large outdoor laboratories 
at their disposal— school farms) experimental plats, and greenhouses. 

A few of the schools are not equipped witl/farms, but all are able to 
supply some outdoor work. These courses vary from one to'four years 
in length. Three typical courses ofAhis kind are. given herewith: 

Stale Normal University, Normal, III— The school odors a two- 
year course open to high-school graduates. Otliors must have prepar- ! 

iiturv courses in science and other subjects sufficient to cover tho < 

deficiencies in preparation. The course includes tho following: (1) | 

• Agriculture, embracing farm animals, animal production, the garden ) 

and orchard, farm crops, soil fertility, crop production, soil physics, 
farm organization, farm accounts, drainage and cement construc- 
tion, farm miichjnery, and plant improvement; .(-) two years of 
physics and chemistry, and one and one-third years of advanced , 

study in botany and entomology; (3) ono year of practice teaching, j 

together with one and one-third years’ study in psychology and 
» principles and methods of teaching; (4) one and pne-third years in | 
commercial geography ; (o) .two-thirds of a year in rural sociology and 
economics. 

Stall' Normal and Trainintj School, Cortland, N. Y . — The school has . 
a large, well-equipped school farm. It olTers two distinct courses for 
touchers in agriculture. Tho first is- a ono-ycur coursq, tho second, c 
tvo years. The subjects included arc us follows: 

£ AtiUtCUl.TL'UAl. Cuuks'ks. * * 
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First term. 


Second term. 


i 

> 



FimHcrm, 


l v efif>1 i. 


mechanic* • 

phyrhbLogy 

i^omology 

lUf^ridUigy and plant jHitholofjy 
(jliqmwtry 


VUyAc* {afjrtqil U t ml ) 
Jiutany. ...... 

nfiiVat t«iu, , 

C%tnisi.r.y 

Manir.it 


: lVr 

Physics ^ijjricuUurAl) • 5 

- " • • ^ 

] luUmy . , i -» r ... — . . 

Animal* U/i-tba'iuiry . . . \ * 5 

piirthf iro] m ~ t • .♦ • • * < Z 

• • * * * * i * * * 


1‘orloJi. 

Karin nicohanicB. . . A — . . . & 

Ihiii'yitifJ ...... . 5 

J^nloinology... v i 

lVaoteriplo^y and plant pathpU^y. .. 0 

IYiYj n ma nagci uc nt u ml f arm [mictico. & 

Ad^uncutl science Methods. .... ’ & 


mwyrvt tW o Vcwmmcna^tlo^ ol Uu> principal,- wiU rccolvp 

jaf" uni hud uitteA scion’s $1 tUo -piibl lc spools of \hp 8laU< ( l\|fcV irp * 

retpr to U,ft. jmwtuT o|^or ftnT^p rr Av«dt A ^ 

Two-y^vft cftuJtaK. 

4- ' ' ' J * ' |K ■ ' ' 

hKifst .x»ar. 


Second term, 
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Second your. 
Periods, 


10 


T Periods. 

r. 

trying 5 ‘ 

Advanced science methods 

I^arm management and farm practice. 5 

10 


Toadiing. 


lforticulturo 

School economy ^ 

Animal husbandry ^ 

Karin crops g 

Observation 

Southeastern Slate Normal School Durant Oita -_TI,c c«v. i n- 

o 7 ;^i:r“Thf,r cr : a r™" :° r ^ 

OI iignculture. I he special subjects of this course arc: ’ 

Chemistry of the farm — 

Chemistry and physics 0 f soils; what foods plants use in growth- thchnP 

rh sesa rrsiMr “ ~ •*.« 

Chemistry of the kitchen— 

■ tXKSKsffiKssr — « 


and the household. 
Horticulture — 


anm insect pests of domestic animals 
Necessity for tlm study; the plant as a whole- how nlants fe, i , ^ 

. Propagato; the school garden; fruit gaVdeuing. ' ^ nnd 


Floriculture. 

Fyestry; use to man. 
lhrds; relation to homecraft. 




model nunAL senoons and nunAL FiucncF. schools. 

i 

vo schools is the inoro effective) in practice ^Both • 

advantages and disadvantages. The model school rh n l T 

bxcrtft 3 ^ ^ n °n mftl Sdl ° 01 ; SHy SOme ’ can Socially bo counted on to 
OAcrt ^ greater maucn^ ^itli the student teachers, because it is a part 

S Jabbrato^ students jnUmal 

wjth ns architectural advantages through d&Uv-thnitiw „n/- n 

Mipgs ftip &>U 

t Wo jura] practico school jnsjst that itufaJ teaching can best h rt A u 

• . ' * 
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Three normal schools which in former years utilized ncar-by^urul 
schools have recently erected their own schgols on the normiil-schobl 
campus as a part' of the regular equipment. Several of the normal 
schools which ^ulhere to the practice school of the open country, but 
which have c^Huc to the conclusion that the energy and timo expended 
-in coming am'l going to and from the schools is out of proportion to 
the good gained, have reorganized their plans in such a manner that 
tli(jy now. send groups of students, comprising four or six to ^ho 
group, under a competent critic teacher, to the rural practico schools, 
whore they spend several weeks at a timo doing practico work and 
assisting in community center work. 

State Normal School , Li vision, Idaho.— Tlioscjiool authorities believe 
that, in order to contribute most e^iciently to tho* solution of the 
rural-school problem, tlio practice work must bo done under condi- 
tions that are typically rural. Students are accordingly assigned to 
observe school practice in rural schools located within easy traveling 
distance of Lewiston. • - 

Says Mr. Earl S. Wooster, dean of tho rural department, in writing 

* of this work: > , \ ^ 

, * \ « 
At the beginning of the work wo tried Heading teachers out onto a week for ob- 
servation, but iilmiiduned the sclicmo. ■ in tho practico quarter of tho Hclmyt ycai\ 
teachers arc now assigned in groups numbering Jrom four to six to a rural training 
■ school, hast year We Used three: One located at Sweetwater, 11 miles from •.win- 
ton, in a small country town on the brunch line of tho Northern Pacific Jhmroad* 

' leading to 0 range villa- -Idaho. The second is located at Arrow Junction, on tho 
Spokune-bcwiaton line, approximately 15 miles from Lewiston. Arrow is simply a 
junepm point on the railroad, with one. very small storoand no station agent. Tho 
third, is a district school Ipcatdd hear the head of the valley, about 15 miles from Lew- 
iston, and known as the Upper Tammany School. The school at Fort'Lapwai was 
used during PJll-12, hut the advent of a consolidated rural high school, together ' 
with norm a Ingrowth of tho town, bo increased tho school enrollment that four teachers 
became necessary, tipis causing the school to cease to bo useful for our teachers. 

Thrde different living plans were utilized. Train servico in ad possible commu- 
tation front Lewiston to Arrow. This lias proven unsatisfactory, aiyl next year the 
teachers will live at Arrow, as they arc doing at Tammany. The girls (studrfejit 
** tuachurs) and a critic teacher live, iix tho tent Ileuses on a coop erati^o bash, main- 
taiping tiicir^wn tatiic. The sefujo^ , furnishes all ecjuipifteht saviThodding, and tliu 
tli 9 actual cost # -pf feed ami fhplV la thin /way they become V part of tho 
comiiumify fyr the nine weofcJduring >v]iich tlfiy remaqt hero forpractira. g 

At Sw\;ctwatei\it ljas been, possible to obtain board and rooms for the BtudpiiUvacb* 

J vtaA# horn^ near by- With tills Qxccptiblb the uj$uq sarno as -d^t\u. forcer. at; 

UppurTVljMtony. s V 

The 'State 'formal School, at Stevem’ Point, : uses ^similar 

system. Jtor.p two students at a timo Bpoad a wook attho ruryd'Ob- 
swfv’tttiott school, which lies JO .nnfes js/rojaf Curing thfe\ tkiwj 

they uro cltlircly uudji^ho cafe pf tho^vcal toachor, chosen 

by tho. noFjnal-sokool a^ilho.ritios, and one-half of whoso saluiy is 
paid. by tho nonmil Behhdl, Tho Btudonts do no teaching, butyuo 

' -■ * J 
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• WH„ „ SOiIOOU DOmo p0B , ^ 

... u 

spend (ivo d» A ono J™im e “ h'V ‘ " y "° *-<«■• <hoy 

mral observation school thev miss t i u , dl ' S l nCt ' . Wlul ° “ttoriding tho 
but thoy aro generally able to make ^ ^ assosin the normohschool, 
out much trouble. T^ Up th « otb *r school work with- 

situated on the normal-school erounti?’h^*‘~ Mo ^ mal schools 
value os illustrations of wh^t b n act^Ti^ 0 ^ ° f iucak ' ul ^>le 
average rural community with a , ° Ulld feusibl ° in the 

school at Kirlcsyille, Mo., for 'oxtonTh??^ SCh ”° l ‘ Th * 
m part throughout Missouri and Vvcn t T aS ft whol °^ 
may bo said of hko schools olsowhero. ° ^ , Statc3 ' ^ much 

on the grounds of the NCft^Sdw thcs <| ^bools may* ho seen 
architecture tho building departs vLv f n , f Mayvillc ' N ; D ak. J u 
resembling, as it docs, an ordinarv 3 ( i lom ihe traditional type, 
advantageously as a one- teacher S100 if’ ^ il bo ™cd 
It is well to emphasizo hero that th'n ’ UOt a onc - r °om. school, 
shall hope for leademhip £ the^ralT 31)0 School > * it 

laboratory, equipped Jroht the hou ^ b ° * rcal 
adapted to social-ceutor usos Tl lft vr, l tUtly , ^ tho soil, and 
equipped to meet all these denmnds^ T “° m ° dcI Sch ° o1 # wcU - 
president of tho normal school : d T ° qUOt ° tho wor ^ of tho 

V V lU i nmCr 8 ^. rU ‘^ 2“ d ” both school year and 

CZzsss ~ 

Unit is r to make tho -d . 

a “ d 8d, ° o1 officiala and, especially tostmto i 8u 8K C8tl °" «ntl inspiration to 
preparing tor work in tho rural and viU^o^L ° normal » 

S£S=;?=;r .-“ v - ; 

apaco tor 24 pupils. ^ rch and r0ar ealmuco, 38 by 34 foot; seating 1 

■ “ ttlkus^T 01 *° Cptird4«)r from ^utmost 

Bkdo of mokostackjTtranco ttJS c £?' tovbftt at 

9 m ° pown * 1Q . hallway botwoon toilet 

V^mU a n tiou— d ° Ub . l0Wtfanc °. 

J P f|? 8C “« ut fiu <>r; warm-air klct undor P OTd ‘ 

.floor foul-aur outl« ^ floor j "J **“• nc f ecdingf-rctain-air ^ . 

trolled by thermostat; cloaoto j n Jlotw^Sn * Ti k °? t,lC ^ f,,r,mc0 draft con- 
pipos c through attic. * n>oma conuoGt «l with smokestack vent by 
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C 

*4 


Plumbing reduced to mi nimum because of danger of freezing when, during cold 
weather, school ia not in session; consists only of pumps and sinks in toilet rooms and 
laboratories, the necessary connecting pipes, and outlet to absorbent basin. 

8ewage and garbage— Sanitary dry closets in toilet rooms; waste water from sinks 
pee into concealed disinfected absorbent basin outside building; solids that burn go 
into furnace; others are accumulated and buried in fields near by. 



MAYVILLE SCHOOL. 


. * ** 


Cistern in basement filters water from roof for drinking and laboratory and toilet 
Igl purposes. * * ^ 

Windows all on main floor, except those in toilet rooms, have double sets of Uouble- 
hung sash which aid yentilati^h and make detachable storm windows unnecessary; 
all windows have detachable fly screens, permanent larger eehed screens to protect 
them from balls, and adjustable shades. ' 

Evening light and f uel—Oas system, involving use of storage tanks for evening light 
and laboratory purposes; wood and co^l {hard or soft) are used in domestic science 
tango; furnace gives bWt results with hard coal of “stove-coal” sue, ^ 
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WHAT THK 80H00L8 ABB DOING FOB BUBAL 'tMACHEBS. 4*J 
STATE AGR1CULTUBAL COLLEGES. 


Out of 49 agricultural colleges reporting, 27 have distinct depart r 
ments for the preparation of agricultural teachers for secondary and 
elementary schools, 19 others offer summer and other special Courses 
for agricultural teachers, while 11 give some work of thlfcind. It is 
very suggestive to find that 10 colleges maintain distinct departments 
for rural teachers, while 12 others offer some work for such teachers. 
Special- emphasis is laid on the professional teaching subjects by the 
following numbers: Psychology, 10; general pedagogy, 17; rural- 
school management, 16; rural-school methods, 13? and teaching of 
agriculture, 35. Other subjects specially mentioned are: Rural soci- 
ology, 26; rural economics, 33 ; domestic science, 16; manual training/ 
9; nature study,, 8; rural leadership, 2; other rural organization, 4. 
Again, 16 colleges offer practical work for teachers on the college farm, 
9 lay great stress on experiment plats for teachers, 3 on school gardens, 
and 2 have model rural schools. The figures here given are, unfortu- 
nately, not final, since many of the schools neglected to report in 
detail. They are sufficiently complete, however, to give a good idea 
of the recent progress in teacher training in these schools, which a few 
years ago considered all professional work as entirely outside their 
province. 
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A. MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, KEENE. N. H. 
Preparing the noonday lunch. 


» 




B. MODEL RURXL SCHOOL, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, N. H. 

. ' jAt work in the manual training corner, 
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A. CACHE LA POUDRE CONSOLIDATED SCHOOL NEAR FORT COLLINS. CAL. 


TRANSPORTATION WAGONS AT CACHE LA POUpRE SCH 
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EFFICIENCY OF SUNAL SCHOOL TEACHEBS, 



4 


It is now tho pubpose to consider, at some length, the work of the 
agricultural colleges in prepuring (1) agricultural teachers and (2) 
general rural-school teachers. ‘ 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PROFESSIONAL CHAIRS IN AO RlCULTlfRAX COLLEGES. 


I 


By degrees, consciously or otherwise, the trend toward industrialism 
has forced the introduction of industrial subjects into every variety 
of institution of public education. Agriculture, homo economics, 
and manual training arc geUiug a firm grip on all the schools, and 
not the least on the rural schools. The chief difficulty up to the 
present time has been a lack of trained teachers for these subjects, 
/ and schools in which to procure the necessary preparation. This 
defect is now, fortunately, met in many of tho agricultural colleges 
through the creation of divisions of agricultural education. Tho 
now chairs aim primarily to prepare teachers of agriculture and other 
industrial subjects for secondary and higher schools, such as high 
schools, normal schools, and other agricultural colleges, as also for 
tho now consolidated rural schools. Tho product of long-course 
teachers has not yet been sufficiently Inigo to reach many of the 
smaller rural schools. It is to meet in some measure tho demands for 
the latter that summer-school courses of a largo variety are offered. 
These are proving of great value to rural and village teachers. Only 
a few of the agricultural colleges havp yet seen their way clear to 
organize special departments or courses for general rural teachers. 


* PREPARING INDUSTRIAL TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY AND OTHER SCHOOLS. 

The agricultural colleges and agricultural departments of the 
universities have for some time beeh the best prepared among schools 
to teach, tho subject matter of the new industrial subjects. Now the 
new professional divisions are supplying what has been lacking for 
tho proper presentation of the industrial subject matter in tho 
classrooms. 

The work of one of the 27 schools reporting distinct departments 
for the preparation of agricultural and other industrial teachers is 
offered to illustrate the work of all. 

College of Agriculture, the University of California . — The division 
of agriculture teaching offers a number of thoroughgoing courses for 
high-school teachers and also two for graduate students. These are 
as follows : 



For the recommendation of the department for the high -school teacher’s certificate 
the following requirements must be met: 

1. The applicant, if a graduate of the University of California, in 1914 or thereafter, 
oK>q Kayo taken his major in agricultural education. 

2. The applicant shall have h*d the following work, or its equivalent: 

(а) Agricultural education 101, 102, 104. 

(б) At least one couree in soils, economic boUny, plant propagation, pomology, 

agronomy, Jandacape gardening, pitot p$tho{ogy* economic entomology, farm tim** 
ageaujut, live stock, dakying* polity veterinary science, fam irrigation 
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LO^ER DIVISION COURSE. 

5. Agencies for Rural Progress.— A study of country-life problems, agencies for 
rural progress, and tho best means of utilizing thpse agencies for the improvement of 
rural* communities? Lectures, aasignod readings, and reports. 3 hours,. 3 units. 
Each half year. 

INTERDIVI8ION COURSE. 


99. Practice in General Agriculture.— A six weeks’ course, beginning May 14 , 
covering thfe practical operations on a farm, including methods of ullage, irrigation, 
ami crop culture; care and management of horses, cattle, sheep, hogB, and poultry; 
practice an dairy work; care oT orchards and vineyards. The course is intended to. 
familiarise tho students with the practical operations qn the farm. 6 units. Pre- 
requisite: Two full years of college work. 

UrPEH-T>ivi8ION COURSES. , 

100- A. Agricultural Nature Study in Elementary Schools.— Lectures and labora- 
tory. The course is especially designed tp meet the needs of prospective teachers 
and supervisors of nature study and school gardens. 5 hours first half year. 3 anits. 

100-B. Agriculture in Elementary Schools.— Lectures, laboratory and garden work. 
The course is especially designed to meet the needs of prospective teachers of ele- 
mentary agriculture. 5 hours second half year. 3 unit* 

101. High-School Farms, Gardens, and Community Work.— Lectures, reports, and 
conferences on the utilization of land in connection with high-school agricultural 
teaching and a study of the means by which the agricultural education faclities of a 
school can be brought into intimate and helpful relation with the farm and home life 
of the community supporting the school. Practice in planning and executing school 
farm problems and demonstrations. Ways and means by which the agricultural inter- 
ests of a community can be promoted through the local schools. 3 hours lecture or 
report; 3 hours practice. Second half yotvr, 3 units. 

‘ 102. Geperal Science and First- Year Agriculture. Teachere’ Course.— The aim 
and values of a general science course in the high school, comparative study of typical 
courses, and exposition of the peculiar adaptations to the general science work of a 
beginning agriculture course in which plant study forma the basis of continuity. The 
materials and methods suited to such a course in the high school will be fully dis- 
cussed. The nature and amount of practical wdrk needed in the course, including 
field trips and excursions, outdoor and laboratory exercises, will be considered in 
detail, together With the equipment for the same. 3 hours. First half year,. 3 units. 

104. Agriculture in Secondary Schools. — A study of agricultural teaching in the 
high school, including its history, the teaching methods to be~employed, and the 
equipment needed. A general consideration of the oduc&tional aima^&nd values of 
th<' work and of the organization of the course is followed by a detailed study of mate- 
i rials aud methods involved in the teaching of the various subject^ of the agricultural 

‘courses; beginning agriculture, dairying, animal husbandry, horticulture, etc. 
Lectures, readings, and assigned, pr&cticums. 3 hours. Second half year. 3 units 
prerequisite. * 

115. Individual Study of Selected Topics in Agricultural Education.— Each half 
year. Time and credit to be arranged. .. / 


GRADUATE COURSES. 


/ 


200. The Practice of Teaching Agriculture.— This course, if taken in connection 
with education 201, will satisfy the requirements in .practice teaching for the high* 
school teacher’s recommendation. 

202. Special Studies in Agricultural Education .—Each half year. Time and credit 
^ to be arranged. a _ ”• ‘ 2 > ; 5 **-* 
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EFFICIENCY OF BUBAL SCHOOL TEA0HEB8. 

COURSES FOE RURAL TEACHERS AND OTHER RURAL LEADERS. 

Twenty-two agricultural colleges report special departments, or, 
at least, specific courses for rural teachers. Others offer rural lead- 
ership courses for teachers and farmers. Of greafr importance to 
rural-school departments under agricultural-college direction is the 
positive industrial atmosphere and environment offered, not to men- 
tion the complete technical-practical equipment of such schools for 


successful industrial work. 

Agricultural colleges with rural-school departments are not limited 
to any one special section of the country. 

The department of rural education in the Now York Stato College 
of Agriculture at Cornell University has, in tho past, limited its work 
to conducting extension courses among teachers, to the publication 
of the Cornell Rural School Leaflet, and the holding of conferences 
foV rural teachers. Strong courses have also beeit offered in rural 
economy and rural leadership, open to teachers and others. 

Recently, howover, the. work of the department has been reor- 
ganized, so that at this time a professor of rural education offers 
courses in rural education, methods of teaching, types of rural schools, 


an^practice work in teaching classes. 

Tho Agricultural, and Mochanical College at West Raleigh, N. C., 
offers throe specific courses for rural teachers: A two-year course, a 
one-year course, and a two-weeks’ spring course. The instruction 
is devoted chiefly to industrial work and reviews in the elementary 
subjects. Tho short course is intended for teachers already in tho 
field who feel the need of more thorough preparation in the now 
subject matter. Courses are offered in school mjmagemenfc, agri- 
culture, nature study, school gardens, farm crops, farm animals, 
horticulture, soils, insects, poultry, and arithmetic, English, his-" 
tory, etc. 

The College of Agriculture of tho University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr., maintains os one of its departments a secondary agricultural 
school which offers four-year courses in agriculture and in home- 
making, and a normal training course of two years open to students 
in the above courses, which covers the junior and senior years. 

I)ean E. A. Burnett makes the following comment on tho value of 
this work for rural teachers: 


' About 60 per cent of the young wonfen taking the home economics group take the 
normal training course, which prepares them" for rural teachers with specially strong 
qualifications in domestic science and domestic art. 

The young men graduating from the secondary school of agriculture *re specially 
qualified as agricultural teachers for rural and village schools. 

Forty per cent of the work of the young men is done in technical agriculture — 
agronomy; animal husbandry, dairy husbandly, horticulture, animal pathology, and 
manualft^umg work. Thi§ makes theed young men especially proficient in agri- 
cultural subjects. The Kormal training Law'Hquifes instructujp in the fiVe essentials 
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and the passage of a State examination qualifying the student for a second-grade 
certificate. 

Graduates of the school of agriculture roceive instruction for one semester in political 
economy and for one semester in rurtfl economics; also for one year in farm management. 

No specific work is offered in rural sociology. '* 

In regard tp professional work in the college of agriculture proper, , 
ho says: ~ * 

From one-third to one-half of the students graduating from the college of agriculture 
take special work in education and prepare to teach agriculture in the normal training 
high schools or in the Shumway schools, where manual training and agriculture are 
subsidized by the State. These men have opportunity* to secure instruction in rural 
sociology, in addition to their instruction in political economy and commerce and in 
farm management and rural economics. / 

Women graduating from the college of agriculture secure four years of instruction 
in domestic science and domestic art, qualifying them as teachers or supervisors of 
this subject in city schools or colleges. ’ In addition,, they secure information in edu- 
cation qualifying them for a first-grade State certificate which, after one or two years 
of successful experience, entitles them to a life certificate in the Stqto of Jjebraska. 

SUMMER SCHOOLS IN THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Ninetoen agricultural colleges report .summer schools for rural 
and village teachers, and 1 1 others are expecting to inaugurate such 
courses by another year/ Several of the schools make use of rural"* 
practice schools in these short courses and nearly all of them utilize 
practical demonstration work in laboratory and farm. 

A good typical epurso of this is offered in the summer school of 
Purdue University, La Fayette, Ind. The plan of work comprises 
groups (1) for studonts who have not taken courses in these lines 
and (2) for students who have already sffent one season in attend- 
ance or who.'have had equivalent training: 

/ 

Group I. Plana of study for teachers taking up thia kind of work for the first time. 
The aim ia tb give a general view such aa ia needed in introducing the Work into the 
public schools. ' » 

i Agriculture: * * 

Required courses: Farm crops 2, soil studios 2, horticulture 2, dairying 2, animal 
husbandry 2, poultry 2. 

Elective course: Mechanical drawing 2. 

Home economics: - 

Required courses: Foods 2, spring 2, general lectures and reports 2. 

Home economics and agriculture: **'-■- 

Required courses: Foods 1, sewing 1, aho^ work and mechanical drawing 1. 
Manual training and agriculture; 

Required courses: Shop work and mechanical drawing 1, soil studies 1, horti- .. 
culture 1, poultry 1. \ ^ 

Manual training; ' ^ ’ 

Required courses: Shop work and mechanical drawing 2. < 

Manual training and home economics: ' * 

, Required courses: Shop work. and mechanical drawing 1, foods 1, sewing. 

Group II. Plan of study for teachers who have had the antecedent work included 
in Group I above or its equivalent. . ; * ’ , ■ ' * \ - 
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Agricultural 

Required courses: Soil studies 3, animal husbandry 3, horticulture 3, farm crops 3. 
Home .economics : 

Required courses: Foods 3, sewing 3, bouse furnishings 3, hygiene and home 
' nursing 3, iauadry 3. 

Manual training": 

Required courses: Shop work and mechanical drawing 3. 

Elective course: Cement work and farm machinery 3. 

Note. — Courses numbered 1 indicate combination plans' of study in Group I. 
Courses numbered 2 indicate full-time work in either^agriculture, home economics, or 
manual training in Group 1 . Courses numbered 3 indicate the advanced or additional 
full-time work in Group II. * 
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